168             HISTORY OF VITALISM
Hence, we cannot do more than give the names of the supporters of a general non-Darwinian theory of descent under the various forms of law of evolution or of perfection or of organic growth, alt of them representing an autonomous and vitalistic law of organic transformation.1 This is not an objection 2 against men like Kolliker, Wigand, KTageli, Eimer, and others, to whom we must add Herbert Spencer; for their more or less thorough opposition to the pure Darwinian theory of chance was at any rate a valuable service. We may add here the general remark that a view of the problem of descent opposed to Darwinism would be either vitalistic or mechanical: in both cases it would be distinguished from the principle that the species is a product of chance in the Darwinian sense. But at first sight, that is to say without a deeper analysis of the facts than we are at present in a position to undertake, it would be quite conceivable that organic species are not the result of an elementary autonomous law
1 The Neo-LamarcMans, a special group of Anti-Darwinians, of which Samuel Butler was the first representative, will be briefly mentioned later.    An immanent evolutionary law is not established by this group of thinkers.
2 We often find non-Darwinian theories of descent united with theories of ontogenetic development which endeavour to explain matters by imaginary pictures drawn from a pseudo-mechanical source.    Even Darwinians,  as for example, Weismann, apart from Darwin himself, have imagined a development of this sort, and we need only add the names of Spencer, Nageli, Wiesner. We cannot here examine these fancy pictures more closely : they are themselves for the most part somewhat confused, and the real problem of Vitalism is only accounted for in a very obscure manner, if at all, in their constructions.    For the most part they are only photographs of the problems, and they are well criticised in Montgomery's book, The Vitality and Organization of Protoplasm.